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gentler muse, and moulded into words the breathings of a lover 
of nature. As a musician he was not unlearned— several songs 
by him having of late been placed before the public, though not 
in his name. 

A hearty love of outdoor nature, ever the characteristic of a 
genuine Art-feeling, was in him so strong, there is reason to 
believe that, had he not, at an early age, adopted sculpture as 
his life's pursuit, he would have worked with equal success as 
a landscape-painter. His appreciation of scenery was at once 
genuine and artistic : he loved it for its healthy influences on 
mind and body, and as an awakening of the latent springs of 
poetry and feeling ; and, though in no way conversant with the 
manual technicalities of painting, his eye, well cultured in the 
study of form and composition, would detect combinations of 
lines and effects of contrast that to many actual workers with 
the brush would have passed unnoticed. His views of Art, 
especially as applied to pictures, pointed to a preference for 
the suggestive rather than the imitative. 

The painful elaboration of pre-Raphaelitic detail and dryness 
he held in contempt, whilst for the magnificent grandeur and 
largeness of Turner, or the feeling and sentiment of Danby, no 
one entertained a more pleasurable appreciation. His opinions 
on Art were much sought after, and his advice on works in 
progress, especially bearing on composition and effect, were so 
valued, that the little time he had for visiting was frequently 
occupied with Such errands. But whilst thus acting as a mentor 
to others, he sought the opinions and views of his friends on 
his own works, and it is well known by the assistants in his 
studio to what extent he sacrificed time and labour in the modi- 
fications and changes thus adopted, though not always with 
success. But his constant aim at improvement, even after he 
had apparently settled upon the details of a work, was such that 
he would transpose and rearrange parts apparently complete. 
Frequently, having joined him in a visit to the studios after his 
assistants had left for the day — our route lit by a small lamp he 
carried for such nocturnal inspections — have I seen him test the 
condition of works in hand by lighting them from all approach- 



able parts ; and, as under such an ordeal his models rarely es- 
caped without the apparent necessity for reduction in one part 
or increase in another, hasty indications of alteration were made 
upon them for consideration in the next day's work. 

That he died in harness is too true, yet withal it was a yoke 
that never galled him, for his heart was in his work, and work 
was to him the purpose and pleasure of existence. Leisure 
he knew not, if by that term we understand the forgetfulness 
of occupation. The numerous and important commissions he 
held, the necessary arrangements for their progress and com- 
pletion, and the constant effort for the most thorough accom- 
plishment of even the smallest commission, though but a tablet- 
medallion, or a head-stone bas-relief, so thoroughly consumed 
his every thought, that there is little doubt his system, greatly 
enfeebled by a long and dangerous illness three years ago, gave 
way beneath the constant tension of physical and mental effort ; 
and thus, whilst in possession of a reputation no English sculp- 
tor had before enjoyed, he sank beneath a second attack of pleu- 
ritic effusion, terminating, at the early age of fifty-six, a career, 
the further course of which must have added to his honours 
though scarcely to his fame. Rest and holiday were the pre- 
scriptions constantly offered by friends not incompetent to 
read the symptoms of his physical condition, and, though half 
admitting the necessity for such an altered mode of life, he 
found too many obstacles in his many engagements to admit 
of its adoption. Duty to him bore the soldier's meaning, and 
with that before him no compromise, or alternative found accept- 
ance. 

His fatal attack of illness was sudden; on the 4th of August 
last he was induced to attend a wedding-party at the house of a 
friend. In the evening he complained of a sudden pain in his 
side, and soon after departed for home. It was, however, with 
difficulty he reached his house at Hampstead, where he was then 
staying. On the first interview with his physician pleuritis was 
found to have established itself, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of medical science in his behalf, he sank to his final rest at eleven 
o'clock a.m. of the 27th of the same month. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 



THE movement which has resulted in the establishment of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was initiated by the Art Com- 
mittee of the Union League Club, of which the late George P. 
Putnam was chairman, and Samuel P. Avery, secretary. A pub- 
lic meeting was held pursuant to a call of the committee, on the 
evening of November 23, 1869, at which Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant presided, and delivered an opening address, after which 
Professor George Ft Comfort spoke on the subject of art-muse- 
ums and their relation to Art. At this meeting a special com- 
mittee of fifty notable citizens was appointed to prepare articles 
of association ; but this number was subsequently increased to 
one hundred and sixteen, and these gentlemen organized the 
Museum as it now exists. 

On the 13th day of April, 1870, the Legislature of the State of 
New York granted an act of incorporation to the Association, 
under the title of " The Metropolitan Museum of Art," to be 
located in the city of New York, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining in said city a Museum and Library of Art, for 
encouraging and developing the study of the fine arts, and the 
application of Art to manufacture and practical life; of advan- 
cing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to that 
end, of furnishing- popular instruction and recreation. On the 
24th day of May, in the same year, at the first annual meeting 
of the trustees, a constitution was adopted creating officers, etc. 
It also provided that a contribution of $i,ooo, or more, at one 
time, should entitle the donor to be a " Patron ; " of $500, to be 
a " Fellow in Perpetuity," with the right to appoint a successor ; 
and of $200, to be a " Fellow for Life." And, furthermore, that 
contributions of works of art or books, which should be accepted 



by the Trustees, to the value of twice the atovc amounts, shall 
entitle the donors to the same privileges respectively. 

In April, 1871, the Legislature passed an act, which has be- 
come a law, by which the sum of $500,000 was authorised to be 
raised by the Department of Parks, to erect a building for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art within the Central Park, or some 
other of the public lands belonging to the city. 

Meanwhile the trustees had, on the 28th day of March, 1871, 
become the owners of a valuable collection of pictures, consist- 
ing chiefly of specimens of the Dutch and Flemish schools, but 
containing also important works of Italian, French, Spanish, and 
English masters. The authenticity of these paintings is attested 
by the written certificates of competent experts, and among 
them M. Etienne Le Roy, of Brussels, one of the most distin- 
guished authorities in this department in Europe, and M. Leon 
Gauchez, of Paris. 

This collection was purchased by Mr. William T. Blodgett, 
of New York, and was paid for out of the fund subscribed by the 
incorporators and the public, and was first exhibited in the 
building, No. 680 Fifth Avenue, which, with the addition of a 
gallery erected in the rear, answered for a time the purpose re- 
quired. . 

The purchase of the Di Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties, by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, on behalf of the Museum, 
necessitated its removal to more commodious quarters. In 1873, 
a lease of the Douglas Mansion, on West Fourteenth Street, was 
secured, and extensive alterations were required to fit it for the 
many additions which were constantly made to the collection by 
purchase, gifts, and loans. The Collection of Antiquities from 
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Cyprus was catalogued and arranged by the discoverer himself, 
and numbers about 1,000 pieces of sculpture, 12,000 specimens 
of ceramics, and about 200 pieces of gold and silver ornaments. 
Valuable gifts have also been made to the Museum, of pictures, 
statuary, and other works of art. The Museum is open every 
day, except Sundays, from 10 o'clock. a.m. until 5 p.m. ; but, as 
the Association has no fund of its own, a charge of twenty-five 
cents is made for admission, except on Mondays, when the gal- 
leries are opened free. The average attendance on the free days 
has been 1,158. On one free day the number admitted reached 
over 4,000. As the means of the Association increase, other days 
will be made free. 

The result of the last year's work gives great satisfaction to all 
lovers of art, and the trustees believe that it is no longer a ques- 
tion whether a Museum of Art can be established in America, 
nor does any doubt remain of the interest which the people will 
take in such an institution. A single year's experiment with the 
plan of a loan exhibition, never before attempted in this city, 
has surprised even those who were most sanguine of its success. 
The exhibition is, indeed, small in comparison with the great 
European collections, but no one of them was commenced with 
any greater promise of growth and development. It is worthy 
of especial notice that, while Europe has been searched for more 
than a century by lovers of art, until it seems to be regarded as 
hopeless to discover anything more which is important in the 
illustration of art-history, America has been thought destitute 
of all such possessions. But it is evident that this view has been 
erroneous, and that it has only needed the establishment of a 
Museum of Art to bring out from private hands in this country 
much which would be worthy of a place in the finest collections 
of Europe. 

The present loan exhibition contains — 1. Examples of mod- 
ern painters of the French, Belgian, English, Spanish, and 
German schools of art, including works by Gerome, Meisson- 
nier, Zamacois, Madrazo, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, Boughton, and 
others. 

2. Paintings by old masters of the Italian, French, and Fle- 
mish schools, arranged in one gallery. 

3. Old repousse and enamelled watches of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; antique porcelain and patterns of Italian, 



French, Chinese, Japanese, German, English, and Flemish porce- 
lain manufacture ; ancient Greek or Etruscan vases ; antique 
carvings in wood, ivory, &c. ; examples of metal-working in gold, 
silver, bronze, and copper, of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; Oriental and European enamels upon metal ; many spe- 
cimens of Oriental porcelain, furnished by Mr. Samuel P. Avery ; 
and European porcelain, lent by Mr. William C. Prime. 

4. Flemish, French, English, and Italian illuminated manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; early printed 
books upon vellum and paper ; and exquisite specimens of ancient 
and modern book-binding. Many of these specimens were lent 
by Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr. 

5. Old arms and armour. 

6. Engravings on wood, etchings and engravings on steel by 
artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Plans for the proposed buildings for the Museum have been 
prepared for the Commissioners of Public Parks of the City of 
New York by their architect, and submitted by them to the 
trustees of the Association. After various suggestions and altera- 
tions, these plans have been substantially agreed upon by both 
parties ; and excavations for the site of the building have been 
commenced in that part of the park-grounds known as the Deer 
Park, with the principal front on Fifth Avenue. The results 
already attained show that the Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
permanently established upon a sure basis, and is destined to 
become a most important agent in developing a taste and know- 
ledge of art in this country. 

The officers are : John Taylor Johnston, President ; William 
C. Prime and William T. Blodgett, Vice-Presidents ; F. W. 
Rhinelander, Treasurer ; and William J. Hoppin, Secretary. 
Trustees: S. Whitney Phcenix, Salem H. Wales, F. W. Ste- 
vens, S. L. M. Barlow, Samuel P. Avery, Russell Sturgis, Ruth- 
erfurd Stuyvesant, Daniel Huntington, Joseph H. Choate, Sa- 
muel May Ward, George William Curtis, Robert Hoe, Jr., 
Theodore Roosevelt, Richard Butler. Theodore Weston, Howard 
Potter, Frederick E. Church, John Q. A. Ward, Henry G. Mar- 
quand, Richard M. Hunt, Robert Gordon, and, ex-officio, the 
Comptroller of the City of New York, the President of the 
Department of Public Parks, and the President of the National 
Academy of Design. 



BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 



'"THE twenty-ninth semi-annual exhibition of the Brooklyn Art 
-*- Association was opened in the galleries of the society, Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn Heights, on Monday evening, November 
30th last, and was continued for two weeks. The Association, 
although it has a large and elegant building devoted exclusively 
to art-purposes, as yet has no permanent collection of paintings, 
but, in organising its exhibitions, depends on its members and 
artists for loans of works of art to fill the walls of its galleries. 
The lastj or fall exhibition, as it was popularly known, contained 
about four hundred and fifty pictures, of which seventy-five were 
water-colours, and the remainder oil-paivitings. Among the own- 
ers of private galleries who were liberal contributors to the pres- 
ent as well as to former exhibitions are Marshall O. Roberts, 
Richard Butler, Robert Dillon, John H. Sherwood, George H. 
Stayner, Samuel P. Avery, John T. Martin, Demas Barnes, 
B. F. Tracy, Henry T. Chapman, Jr., E. D. Plimpton, J. B. 
Brinsmade, Joseph W. Harper, Jr., and Judge John K. Porter. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, E. D. Morgan, John Taylor Johnston, Wil- 
liam T. Blodgett, John Hoey, W. B. Dinsmore, Henry N. Smith, 
A. A. Low, Aaron Healy, Charles T. Smith, James M. Burt, 
Peter C. Cornell, N. D. Morgan, and Henry K. Sheldon, have 
also been liberal contributors to the Association from their pri- 
vate collections. 

The most prominent picture in the exhibition was Healy's 
' Peace-Makers,' from Mr. Roberts's gallery, giving the famous 



council of war, or conference, between President Lincoln and 
Generals Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, on the steamer ' River 
Green,' on the Potomac, just before the close of the late war. 
It was at this council that General Sherman received his instruc- 
tions which subsequently led to the surrender of Johnston's army. 
In the group General Sherman is pointing out the position of the 
rebel army and explaining his own plans for the decisive cam- 
paign which followed. There is a storm raging on the river and 
a glimpse is given of a rainbow, as an omen, perhaps, of an early 
peace. Another important picture was ' The Arch of Constan- 
tine at Rome,' also from Mr. Roberts's gallery, which is the joint 
work of Frederick E. Church, Jervis McEntee, and G. P. A. 
Healy. This work is more particularly noticeable from the fact 
that it contains full-length portraits of the three artists who 
painted it, and also likenesses of the poet Henry W. Longfellow 
and his daughter, who were in Rome at the time. Probably one 
of the most poetical works by an American artist in the collection 
was Sanford R. Gifford's ' San Giorgio, Venice,' from Mr, Rich- 
ard Butler's collection. The great charm in this picture is its 
repose ; the water appears like a mirror, and reflects the rich 
tints of the old architectural pile, giving back tone for tone with 
remarkable force. 

From the marine painter De Haas there was his great picture 
of 'Farragut's Fleet passing the Forts at New Orleans,' which 
is generally conceded to be the test battle-subject ever painted 



